i7o                            TO EUROPE

There is little to absorb the mind but the daily work
which, to tell the truth, allows no leisure for anything
else. There is many a man who would heartily endorse
Mr. Aldous Huxley's opinion that the everlasting round
of gaieties makes, not a good, but an exceedingly bad time.
And away from these larger places, life becomes even
narrower. The pride of power, the exhilarations of riding
and shooting which are within the reach of all, are some
consolation for the soul-destroying routine of office-work
to be followed by the hardly less rigid routine of games
and chatter at the Club.

In Baroda there was little to distract the Maharaja. In
his declining years he has lost something of that keen zest
for riding which distinguished him in the prime of his
manhood. The exigencies of his position make him
always the Maharaja, and that to some extent he remains
even in moments of relaxation. The close proximity of
the officers, and especially of the Minister, gives him no
relaxation from work, or at any rate from the overpower-
ing preoccupation with Baroda affairs which has become
a habit with him; and the constant brooding over the
State has had, and still has, an effect upon his health.

The dislocations caused by the War had not been fully
adjusted in the early part of I9i9,andthe Maharaja decided,
as said above, to spend the hot weather in Kashmir. Srina-
gar proved too relaxing and he moved to Gulmarg, but he
had not been there long before he received disquieting
news of the health of his second son Jaisinh Rao. He
hurried back to Baroda, and after consultation with the
doctors he resolved to send the young man to Europe
for treatment. For this reason, and because he himself
had had an attack of rheumatic gout, the Maharaja
followed his son, taking with him the Maharani, and
Princess Shakuntala Raje, the wife of the sick Prince.

Marseilles was reached on the 9th October, and the